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High and deserved praise has already been 
hestowed upon this work. Certainly few re- 
* cent tourists, from this or any country, have 
combined amusement and instruction to the 
game extent as the author of these unpretend- 
ing volumes. A warm patriot, unwarped by 
> national prejudice; a zealous preacher, un- 
jainted-with bigotry or fanaticism ;.an accom- 
i plished scholar, a bold and acute critic, and a 
Pdeep observer of the thought and feeling of 
S his fellow man—hbe has brought into the com- 
pass of his pages an amount of intelligence 





© from the old world, and of comparison with! 
» the new, highly creditable to himself, and which) 
cannot fail to prove beneficial to his country. 
* We cannot undertake to follow him through; 

the route-book of his journey ; it covers nearly | 
1} the continent of Europe, in addition to Great| 
FT Britain and Ireland... And the spirit in which! 
| he prosecuted his travels may be gathered pretty 

all from the fo:lowing :-— 


"One of the first things that strikes the American 
stranger as he lands on the shores of the Old World, is} 

B attention and deference he receives from those | 

ses of the people whose business it is to minister to; 
comfort—from innkeepers, proprietors, and drivers 

of coaches, waiters, porters, &c., servants of all descrip- 
 tions—from those, in short, the breath of whose life is 
in the civility of their manners. It is a strong bond for: 
: tivil behaviour, doubtless, this necessity of getting a live- 
od, and epecially in countries where a livelihood is 
ard to come by ; and it may cause civility to degenerate 
intoservility : still were it not to be wished that something 

of the manner at least could be learned in our country ? 
Not that any class among us should entertain a sense 
| ails relation to any other glass, thet would be degrading 
* toit; the very contrary. gPhere is nothing that is more 
incompatible with a just self-respect, than the manners 
 ofachurl. Noman really respects himself who is guilty 
of discourtesy to others. The waiter who brings me my 
» dinner, and stands behind my chair while I eat it, very 
> commonly shows in his frank and easy bearing, as much 
) self-respect as I myself can feel. And the coachman 
_ who, when L ask him to give me a seat on the box with 
him, touches his hat as he answers, seems to me a far 
“More respectable person than the stage driver of our 
country, who often answers with a surly indifference, 

» wif he did not care whether you sat there, or sat any 
* where at all. Both the coachman and the waiter are 
looking to you for a gratuity, it is true, in payment for 
their attentions. But it is a fair compact; and de- 
|, grading to neither party. And for my part, [ am as 
~ willing to pay for civility as for my dinner. One would 
» like to buy not only his dinner, but some reasonable 
_ Giance of digesting it; and that is hard to do when one 
: pie cient flovenliness, negligence, and ill manners 





Fs We extract the following as a spice of the 
ba ‘No. 4, PART 11.—JULY 26, 1836. 


jand men of study. 


spirit of the man, and then proceed to some 
graver reflections that mark the observant tra- 
veller :— 


“T went to the tower on the wall, from which it is 
said that Charles I. beheld the rout of his army on Row- 
ton Moor. I ascended those steps, which I. imagined 
he went up that day, with eager and anxious. hope, and 
which he came down, doubtless disappointed, dispirited, 
and foreboding evil; for this was a dark hour in: the 
history of that unhappy monarch’s fortunes... But how 
inconceivable it is, that a m&n, with his blond not frozen 
in his veins, could stand upon-a wall and see bis own 
battle fought out, beneath his very eye !—himself an idle 
spectator !” ‘ : ; . 

We know of nothing more natural than this 
—who has not felt it °— 


“TI have a strange feeling about Shakspeare, that T 
never heard any body express. Though he is seated; 
by the admiration of mankind, upon: an inaccessible 
height, yet there never ‘was a being among the grext 
men of the world whom I have felt, if he were living, 


that I could so easily approach, and so familiarly con- 


verse with. He impresses me with awe, he ‘fills. me 
with a sort of astonishment, when I read him; yet he 
draws my love and confidence in such a way, that. it 
seems to me I should not have feared him at ulls. but 
could have met him at the corner of the street, or have 
sat down with him on the first convenient rail of a fence, 
and tatked with him as freely as with my father.. What 
is this? _ Is it that the truly loftiest genius is imbued 
and identified, mure than any other, with the spirit of 
our common humanity? Is it that the noblest intellect 
is ever the. most simple, unsophisticated, unpretending, 
and kindly? Or, is it that Shakspeare’s works were.a 
household treasure—his name a household word—from 
my childhood? It may be, that all of these reasons 
have had their influence. And yet, if I were to state 
what seems to me to be the chief reasons, 1 should put 
down these two i of whieh 


words 





werus’ 


|Thomas Carlyle has su nobly written, as one of the 


traits of genius—unconsciousness and humanity. He 
was unconscious of his greatness, and therefore would 
not have demanded reverence. He was an absolute 
impersonation of the whole spirit of humanity, and 
therefore he is, as it were; but a part of one’s self. 

“If any thing were wanted to contrast with ‘the no- 
bieness of Shakspeare, it might be found in a horrible 
act of meanness perpetrated here, which must draw, 
from every visiter io this place, scarcely less than his 
execration. Shakspeare’s ‘house fell, after his death, 
into:the hands of a clergyman, whose name—but let 
his name perish! This man, being annoyed by the fre- 
quent visits.of strangers to a mulberry 
house, first caused that to be cut down; and then, vexed 
by the levy of a poor rate upon the house, he angrily 
declared that it should never pay taxes again, and razed 
it to the ground !” 


The following remarks are worthy attention: 


“This subject drew my attention on landing in Eng- 
land, and has impressed me at every siep. We have 
nothing among us like the aspect of health that ‘prevails 
here—the solid, substantial, rotund, rabicund- appear- 
ance of all classes. We are, in comparison, a thin, 
delicate, pale-faced people. We are, 1 am sometimes 
tempted to say, a nation of invalids: in the comparison. 
The contrast is great and striking between the Jaboar- 
ing classes of the two countries; but. it is yet greater, 
and more remarkable, between the women, merchants, 
I could scarcely have believed in 
the difference, if I had not seen it. Besides, all health 
is ‘relative, and ‘very well’ in England must. meun 


tree before the 


something, I think, cohsiderably different from ‘ve 

well’ in America; not to say, also, that the ‘wery 

of common parlance is frequently foand,on-more minute 

and friendly enqairy, to be quite distant from the truth. 
“ Much, though -not by any means all, of this difference - 


is doubtless. owing to our climate. When I wag coming 
abroad, I was desired by an. eminent physician to en- ° 
quire what it is, in the habits or circumstances of foreign 
stadents, that enables them to accomplish so much more 
study than we do, and at the same time to live longer 
and in the enjoyment of better health. I have enquired; 
and I certainly can find nothing in their habits that 
should give them such advantages over us. They are 
not mors temperate and abstemious than we are; I 
should think the reverse is the fact. .They-seem to have 
no occasion for paying such regard to matters of regi- 
men and diet as we do. “They certainly talk less about 
them, and think less about them, than.we do, re: 
are no hardier. or healthier students.in the world than 
those of Germany ; and it is:;well known that they are 
not remarkably cautions about their modes, of living. 
But then in Europe they do not experience the extremes 
of temperature, and etpecially the sudden changes, that 
we do in America. ‘For myself, I observed that that 
temperature, whether hot or cold, which continues long- 
est of an equable character, is most favourable to exer- 
tion. It is our autuian, and especially our spring, wi 
its frequent and sudden alternations of sometimes twe' 
and:-thirty degrees in a day, that seems to tear the con- 
stitution to pieces. I lately-met with an observation of 
the celebrated Blumenbach, to. the same purpose. 

was asked what was the causo of the. extraordinary 
health of the German students: and he answered, that 
it was. the ‘equable climate which they either had, or, 
by means of the Russian stove, made, for themselves the 
year round. : 


“ There are, indeed, other differences, All thinking 


LECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY. . 


in. our country is brought into immediate: connection ~ 


with the actual interests of society, and is therefore apt 
to be’ more exciting, anxious, and exhausting. . The 
mind of the country runs to polities, controversies, re- 
forms. We have but, few students’ among us, who are 
quietly engaged in the pursuits of abstract science, with- 
out a thought beyond them. We have none, : 5 
like Blumenbach himself, spending life in pleasing studies \ 
of insects, in calm and retited contemplations)of holy - 
and beautiful nature; else-we possibly might have some 
like him, who could study sixteen-hours a day, and find 
a.green old age at eighty. 


“There are yet other differences which affect a wider 
circle of society among us. We are an.anxious peuple. 
The paths of competition in our.country are wide and 
free. Hence ho man among us is satisfied with his con- 
dition. Every man is striving tu rise. Every m:n is. 
ambitious: and many are discor.terited and sad, ‘These 
things weigh upon the heart, and wear upon the springs 
of life. I do not say that this is a bad condition; I 
think it favourable to improvement; but I gay that it is 
trying both to health and vittue. At the same time -we 
have fewer sports and ‘holidays than any other people ; 
and. what we have, are falling into disrepute. The na- 


“ 
My 


‘= 5 


tional mind wants buoyancy; and baoyancy. of spirit 


is oné of the most essential springs of health,” 


There is so much good sense as well-as cou- 
rage in our author’s remarks on the manner of 
employing the Sabbath, that we cannot but te- 
gret having te postpone, the ‘extract for the | 
present; but we shall return to the book again. 
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Lafitte, or the Pirate of the Gulf. By the 
aathor of ‘The South West.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
New York: Harpers. ‘ 


This work, from which a chapter was given 
by us in advance of its publication, is truly a 
superior dramatic romance. It is constructed 
with great skill, and will be read, even by the 
most fastidious, with unflagging interest to the 
end. At the opening, or first book, we have a 
glance at the family of the youthful hero, which 
is calculated to enlist the feelings; the plot 
then opens, and is conducted to the close 
through scenes of war, bloodshed, revenge, 
love, hatred, and crime, to its denouement, 
which deals strict poetical justice to all the 
characters, through means possibly of rather 
too much improbability. Founded upon histo- 
rical truth, the author has shown great tact in 
adapting his materials to his purpose, and never 
fails to keep his reader excited. Any account 
of the detail of the plot would, we fear, be 
doing an injury to the pleasure to be derived 
from the entire perusal; we must, however, 
quote a passage descriptive of the state-room 
of ,the pirate’s vessel, in which the heroine, 
Constanza, is an unwilling prisoner :— 


“The state-room was fitted up in a style of gor- 
geousness, to which the wealth of many rich argosies 
had contributed. The maiden herself reclined on an 
ottoman of crimson velvet, ornamenting one end of the 
cabin. An alcove on her right contained a marble 
laver, supported by the tips of the pinions of three 
bronze cupids, each holding in his extended hands silver 
vessels containing various articles for the tuilet. Over 
this stand was a mirror, set with a richly-chased frame 
of ebony inlaid with pearl. The front of this recess 

as draped by curtains of blue and orange damask, 

Wiiich materials, entwined in festoons, encircled the 
state-room. Opposite to the alcove, under a costly 
swinging lamp, which cast a brilliant light through the 
room, stood an escritoire with a black marble top, sup- 
ported by two leopards, also of marble,-but so variegated 
as to imitate, both in form and colour, the spotted skin 
of those animals, nearly to the semblance of life.. Upon 
it were strewn, of the costliest materials and most deli- 
cate workmanship, apparatus for writing; a superb 
guitar; a jewelled dagger, sheathed in a gold case; 
and a few Spanish and Italian poets, with one or two 
French and English authors of celebrity. An Alpine 
scene, done by a celebrated Florentine painter, set in 
an elaborately-carved frame, hung above it, while paint- 
ings of North American scenery adorned the other sides 
of the cabin. 
« “Opposite to the sofa occupied by the fair Castillian, 
stood, in a larger and deeper recess than the one con- 
taining the laver,a couch raised high from the floor, 
and fancifully shaped like a sea-shell, covered with the 
richest material of intermingled purple and white. A 
thick curtain of green velvet, now partly drawn aside, 
was made to fall before the recess, and entirely covered 
it from the eye. Against this couch leaned an antique 
German harp, of uncommon size and beauty, curiously 
constructed of the blackest ebony, and adorned with 
carved ivory-work. The floor of this luxurious abode 
was covered with one of those thick Turkish carpets, 
whose yielding surface betrays no footstep. 

“The maiden gazed upon the splendour surrounding 
her, at first, with a wondering eye—pressed her fingers 
upon her eyelids, and looked again and aguin.” 


Lafitte will become-one of the most popular 
American novels; the introduction into it of 
scenes illustrative of the battle of New Or- 
leans, and of the scenery of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, will assist its tide of success. We look 
upon the essay of Mr. Ingraham as a novelist 
as decidedly most happy, and a striking evi- 
dence that American literature is destined to 
hold a still higher place than it has yet done. 
It is a common remark, that an author must 
throw away his first novel before he gains a 
footing; but we venture to say it will not be 
so with Mr. Ingraham—hiz will at once com- 
mand attention and respect. 


Wood Leighton, or a Year in the Country. By Mary 
Howitt. In 3 vols.—Bentley. . 


The idea of this pleasing work is not very dissimilar 
to Belford Regis, although possessing a mure connected 
framework, and in one of its stories attempting a fiction 
of a more ambitious kind, than Miss Mitford undertook 
either in Town or, Village. A legacy of a house and 
grounds to William or Mary, took the family of the 
Howitts to Wood Leighton in the early part of the 
spring; and A Year in the Country professes to be a 
kind of record of what they saw, did, and thought, as 
well as of the families whose acquaintance they made, 
of the characters which luxuriate in an old-out-of-the- 
way town, and of the tales connected with the neigh- 
bourhood. Wood Leighton is situated in a country rich 
in woody, wild, and cultivated scenes; it had itself, ac- 
cording to parish records, seen something of the forays 
of the civil wars; and the environs had been distin. 
guished for the birth or residence of men not unknown 
to county fame, though the goddess has blown their 
names more widely than their deeds or works. The 
parish was also. blessed with a vicarage-house and a 
vicar, both perfect in their way; nor was the vicar’s 
family inferior to himself, though of different excellence, 
and less conspicuous station in the ré/e. Far removed 
from the pursuits of manufactures and commerce, the 
inhabitants of Wood Leighton and its vicinity were little 
affected by the march of iniprovement, or the caprices of 
any fashion save their own. Farmers dressed and de- 
meaned themselves as farmers; rusiics as rustics; beg- 
gars, ond other regular and respectable vagrants of the 
old school, extinct elsewhere, were there met with, or 
were well remembered by the older inhabitants. There, 
too, esquires kept up the state of esquires, gentry of 
gentry, in all the pristine glory of much formal distinc. 
tion and much real familiarity. As a crowning triumph 
for the painter of rustic manners, omeng were credited, 
sights seen, and even the dead walked at Wood Leigh- 
ton. 

These subjects Mary Howitt has frequently endowed 
with animation, and something of living interest, by 
throwing them into a sort of dramatic form. Thus, she 
makes a pic-nic party a vehicle for description of 
scenery, or contrives to bring out her characters by, 
dialogue and little every-day incidents. In the execu- 
tion, the fair Quaker sustains her reputation: her pic- 
tures of nature in its varying phases from spring to 
autumn, and in its different aspects uf garden and plea- 
sure-ground, cultivated field, wild woodland, ‘or wilder 
moor, are true, and beautifuily pastoral ; her sketches of 
old English houses and antique furniture, whether su- 
perstitiously preserved, or gradually decaying, or re- 
stored by the hand of taste, are touched with spirit and 
a congenial hand; although the sterner critic may think 
thet in the descriptions both classes are occasionally 
elaborated to feebleness, or slightly tinged with puerility. 
As works of art, the persons vre inferior to the scenes. 
The most consistent are the Vicar and his daughter. 
The rest, especially the characters, are truthful, but 
commonplace, or, where they strike, it is by singularity, 
not humour. 

These remarks apply to the sketches of manners and 
nature: there are two tales which aspire to a higher 
rank. Of these, “ The Sinner’s Grave” possesses little 
probability or novelty, and is not very happily treated. 
* Denborough Park” is a work of art and interest; 
which, however, arise less from the skill of the novelist 
either as the contriver of a story or a creator of cha- 
racter, than from the nature of the materials, and the 
truth and finish with which some of them are worked 
up. The hero, “a maternal ancestor” of our author’s, 
—for the tale, in some of its leading incidents, we are 
told, is founded on fact,—is General Dubois, an Indian 
nabob, who has retired from service laden with ill-got- 
ten wealth. His sister, Mrs. Ashenhurst, a highly-bred, 
well-natured woman, but full of small pride, and striv- 
ing to keep up her own dignity on a scanty income in 
a small country town, discovers him, and is invited 
with her daughter to his seat at Denborough Park. 
The interest of the novel reader in this the first part of 
the tale, will arise from two love distresses of Jane 
Asherhurst, which are caused by some unexplained de- 
termination of General Dubois that his niece shall never 
marry “a parson or a widower.” The critic will rather 
admire the truth with which Mrs. Ashenhurst is con. 
ceived and developed, the scenes of genteel life in a 
geuteel country town, the paintings of the general and 
his house, and the art with which Jane is attached to 
two lovers in succession without incurring the appear- 
ance of fickleness. After a due series of dilemmas and 
distresses, however, Jane is finally rewarded: neither 
Mrs. Ashenhurst’s selfishness nor the general's wilful- 





ness are allowed to prevail against a first ¢ a 
The nabob is killed in a duel with a bitter enemy. 
leaves his sister nothing, his niece all his savin : Ke. 
honest service, and his immense property to his e a 
as he knows it was so gotten that it will prove a Cente r 
The first part of Denborough Park ends, as woul 3 
hinted, happily. The second is devoted to traci : 
the fulfilment of the curse ; which is effected by teand” 
forming a spendthrift into a miser, whose evi] dak” 
affect all who are connected with him. His wife 
tually sinks under his cruelty, or rather, his hard p 
riousness; his three elder sons turn out low cos 
profligates; another son, of a more intellectual nai 
after a life of wretchedness, hardship, and str roles 
dies obscurely ; and his daughter, marrying the man of. 
her choice, whose career has also been darkened by hu” 
connection with the doomed family, dies too. me Fie 
the general excellences already spoken of as belon 
to the rest-of the book, we are presented in the eg 
of this story with some glimpses of the ruder squi 
forty or fifty years ago, two guod portraits of a high.sp), 
rited but reduced catholic mother and son, as well ag 
minute exhibition of a miser, and touches of a 
rustic persons, us truc as Gainsborough ever lim 
The story, as a story, is a so-so affair: its origin, 
conduct are deficient in motive power and coherg 
some of its more important incidents in probab 
There is a yet graver fault, moral as well as erj 
In works which do not, like the Greek drama, prof 
to carry out some religious decree, the canon of poetic 
jastice should be rigidly adhered to; for otherwise 
there seems no reward for prudence or justice: bet ig) 
“ The Working of the Curse,” the sins of the father 
pretty well all visited on the children. The old 
goes on contentedly, though grumblingly, scraping wp) 
riches; and even at his dying moment only thinks gf 
the “ keys,” which his housekeeper has stolen, 
may also hint, that by a rule of the circulating library, © 
all mysteries ought to be finally cleared up. When-e gent 
tleman, albeit a nabob, passes some of his time fi 
Lara, wears a hair shirt next his skin, and keeps ag 
iron chest with a skeleton inside behind his bed, 
reader considers it an injury not to tell him why 
wherefore all these things were done. : 
Passing trom generals to particulars, we will eq 
mence our extracis with a description of the leg 
which “the respected relative” who, like Macbetf 
had lived long enough, bequeathed to our friends, 1 
Howitts. 
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AN.OLD HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 


“It stood a little back from the line of the s 
within a paved eourt, separated from the_ street Wi 
iron palisades. The court was filled with laurels’ 
evergreens, and on one side grew a line of remark 
fine Lombardy poplars. The shrubs almost conceal 
the house, excepting one end, which projected to the 
street, and was overrun with a prodigal growth of ivy 
The kitchens and the hall occupied this side of 
house ; on the other lay the principal rooms—two olde * 
fashioned, spacious parlours—the common and the best 
parlour, as our attendant called them, dining and dra 
ing-room being too modern for the style of their 

ssessor. avy. 

“ 1t was not till the next day that we saw the whol * 
beauty and value of the place. Then we found our par. 7) 
lours opening into a noble garden; the upper end full 
tall, ancient evergreens, junipers, arbor-vite, and yews, 
overtopped by Scotish firs, with a thick undergrowth of 
bays, laurels, and laurustinus, and with thickets of | 
privet, lilac, and guelder-rose. A broad lawn lay in’ > 
front, surrounded by a gravel-walk, and here and t 
corners and openings among the evergreens filled with 
flower-borders. The remainder and larger portion of 
the garden lay below this, sloping to the south, and was,” 
gained by some steps from a low parapeted wall, which 
divided the upper garden from the lower. This was the 
kitchen-garden, well stocked with every thing a family B? grange- 
could require. At the bottom of all ran a fitbert-hedge; — nd 
and here again a narrow slip of flower-border cut in@ | 
broad stripe of grass, sloping down to a beautiful, clear, a 
and swift stream. Beyond this lay a broad meéado#, 9 - 
and then green, ascending, hilly fields, stretching Up> 
wards for a mile or more, beautifully adorned vith 
hedgerow-timber and cluinps of fine wood, with a farm 
house seen in the distance; and to the right, where @ 
small valley opened into the flat of meadow-land that 
bounded our garden, a tributary streain was seen TUDs 
ning down among alder-trees, shining like silver in the 
sun. Nothing could be more tranquilly beautiful thas Ge tm 
this landscape. It was complete in its kind: there Wa Ge Ws anx 
no sublimity, no expansion of prospect ; but, as a piec® Jip tail, sc 
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of English Arcadia, it was so perfect, that the mind d& = y 
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different, and felt that any addition must 
y of character. 


OLD FURNITURE. 


, iture of the house was ample, but of the 
; See cohiesed and simple description : the frame of 
§ at looking-glass, which seemed strangely out of 
> 2m was the only’article made of mahogany, every 
de being of oak. The character of every piece 
Ee ersitore was angular; the backs and arms of the 
ede formed the most perfect right angle with the 
the table-legs stood straight without curve or in- 
; a and all so thin that it seemed wonderful how 

could have supported their burdens so long. Every 
bey seemed to belong to a tall, thin-legged genera- 

y “jan: the bed-posts tapered upwards without scroll or 
rt garve, supporting testers, round which hung the shal- 
and most scanty of valances: every chamber was 
rni with a round or oval pier-glass set in an an- 
qeat gilt frame, about a finger’s breadth, equally 
with the bed-posts; and uver each rose, rectan- 

ularly and close against the wall, three or four pea- 
otis feathers. I never saw furniture on which su 
‘fitle ornament had been expended; and yet all the 
yooms were SO thoroughly carpeted, so amply furnished 
with chests, chairs, and wardrobes, and all’so neat and 
and such a uniformity existed through the whole 
) house—all was so perfectly in keeping, that the effect 
gas any thing but mean—it was pleasant and in har- 

TH pony. In what appeared the most neglected room of 
® the house, we found the ouly picture in it—the portrait 
‘of our deceased relative, taken in his younger days, in 
©} asky-blue coat, powdered, and with a pig-tail, and in a 
OD wry handsome pair of ruffles.” 


AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 


«She was short and broad, and yet singularly spare 


ee, " person, herrcadth being made up of multiplicity of 


ialkative; but once set a-going, there was no end to her 
“iquacity : her habit was silence, but by nature she was 
‘gmmunicative. Her dear old master was the never- 
“Giling topic; respect for him and care for his property, 
“by long habit, had become the ruling sentiment and 
pring of her actions. She had lived with him forty 
and for the last twenty had been his sole attend- 
gat. It would have been impossible but that she must 
| have aequired some peculiarities—and heaven knows 
} thehad many. She would sit with her hands placed 
\ } ‘together on her knees for an hour at a time periectly 
dill, with her eves fixed on the fire, purring to herself 
Tike a cat; and from these reveries it ofien was with 
Mificulty she could be roused. She had the greatest 
gasible aversion to domestic anitals and children; and 
at that it was the less evil of the two to endure them 
‘gr leave the old place, I do not believe she would have 
‘permitted them to set foot within the territories. She 
as the most orthodox believer in ghosts and spectres 
‘ofall kinds; she had stories of haunted madhouses, of 
‘White ladies that appeared by the sides of lonesome wa- 
‘ters, of headless women who sat spinning beside stiles, 
‘nd of black dogs that haunted bridges. She knew the 
farm-kitchen where the household work had been 
performed by an indefatigable brownie or hobthrush, 
who hiwever, had been driven away by the proffered 
-feward of a hempen shirt; she knew the waganer whose 
m of five strong horses was unable to move the 
gon which a malicious fairy had tied by the wheel 
ha rush; and, Leyond all the rest, she Lerself had 
ghosts.” 


Myarments. She appeared at first silent rather than 
! 


sl 


COUNTRY IMAGES. 


"*There were so many of the scenes and images and 
)Ptsons about us in which the poets of an earlier period 
O@® Wabundantly deal—such antiquated figures and dresses 
os homely but hearty greetings in cottage and in 
| ® grange—such sights and sounds of old English rusticity 
- pd such an air of sylvan solitude and beauty wherever 

Wewent, as delighted me doubly, beeause I thought they 

® had ceased to exist. 

“Al one time we found ourselves seated by the ruins 
an old castle, finding interest in every mass of stone, 
JB Mery crumbling turret, and even in the very weeds 
( igh which we waded to every forsaken corner. 
pthen we were rambling through the adjoining park. 
p till leftein all its ulden rudeness; its oaks aged. gnarled, 
gand gray, thinly scattered over hill and dale; the fern 

MMinging from its dry and scorched turf; the hare 
Mouched among it, with its large round eye watching 

Manxiously ; the rabbit, seen by its little white tuft of 
‘Tail, seudding to its burrow ; the fallowideer trotting 
Mghily at a distance; the old red stag shaking his 
Fi ¥. 


antlered head in the shade to dismiss those black vam- 
pires the flies; and the heron slowly wafting herself 
above the solitary scene,—all seemed full of the spirit 
of poetry, and conjured up dreams and stories of feudal 
days. Again, we were exploring the ruined abbey, ad- 
miring the sagacity or the good taste of monastic zeal, 
which delighted always tu build its nest, not only in 
the midst of rural solitude, but also of rural plenty and 
pastime. On other days we progressed to the old but 
inbabited hall, surveying its lofty turrets and solemn 
aspect with a feeling almost of reverence as we advanced 
slowly Letween rows of ancient trees up the grass 
avenue, and were admitted through its huge and sound- 
ing door by a spruce valet or au ancient serving-womun; 
tracing, till we were weary, its tapestried rooms and 
galleries hung with sombre portraits of beauties and 
warriors innumerable, down to the present lord and his 
favourite horse, or the smiling, golden-haired little 
daughter leading her greyhound with a blue riband, 
a &@ woman grown and a mother, in some distant 
hall. 


A NABOB OF OLDEN TIMES. 


“His dress, sho observed, was in perfect keeping 
with every thing about him, rich and showy; not, as 
might have been expected, his general’s uniform, but 
the costume of a private gentleman; in which, orna- 
ment, however, and the use of the precious metals, were 
as lavishly used as could be, even beyond what seemed 
to her good taste. He was powdered, and wore a bright 
mulberry-coloured velvet coat lined with primrose serge, 
with gold buttons the size of half-crowns; his cravat 
was of the most transparently delicate point lace, and 
fell over his waistcoast of gold and silver embroidered 
silk, fastened likewise with bullion; he were black satin 
breeches with gold knee-buckles, and the buckles of his 
shoes were of the same metal; his stockings of black 
silk were carefully drawn over his shapely leg, which 
he evidently displayed with great self-satisfaction ; his 
hands, which were thin and yellow, and displayed age 
even more than his face, were enveloped in ruffles of the 
same materials as his cravat, and his fingers were loaded 
with jewelled rings. Never had so elaborately-dressed 
a man met the eyes of his young kinswoman before, and 
she could not help thinking that the ornament of his 
person alone far exceeded her mother’s yearly income, 
which had been husbanded with such extraordinary 
care.” 

If we mistake not, the present is Mary Howitt’s first 
appearance as a regular novelist; aud the debut is not 
unpromising. Her faults are those of want of study 
and craft; her merits, those of freshness and observa- 
tion both of nature and life. If Denborough Park” 
has not exhausted her materials, we shall be happy to 
meet her again in this path. 


—=>— 
VARIETIES. 

The Cabbage.—A French Journal observes, that the 
cabbage is a sovereign remedy for intoxication from 
wine, and that it has even the power of preventing it; 
for, we are informed that, by eating a certain quantity 
of cabbage before dinner, we may drink as much as we 
please, without experiencing any inconvenience. This 
property of the cabbage is also mentioned by ancient 
writers, who are of opinion that it proceeds from the 
antipathy which the vine shows to the cabbage; if a’ 
cabbage be planted near a vine, the latter either retires 
or dies. . 

Chatterton.— Poor Chatterton ! “ the sleepless boy who 
perished in his pride,” overcome by the pressure of po- 
verty, and stung to the quick by heartless neglect, began 
his immortality in a garret in Shoreditch. For two days 
previous to his death he had eaten nothieg ; his land- 
lady, pityirng his desclate condition, offered him a din- 
ner, which he indignantly refused, saying he was not 
hungry, and, soon after, put an end to his existence by 
poison. Crowds inflicted elegies on his memory, the 
length and breadth of which filled volumes ; while the 
subject of these doleful tributes lies buried in a common 
workhouse in Shoe-lane, unnoticed by epitaph or eulogy. 

Fielding.—A literary friend one day called to pay 
Fielding a visit, and found him in a miserable garret, 
without either furniture or convenience, seated on a gin- 
tub turned up for a table, with a half-emptied glass of 
brandy and water in his han@. This was the idea of 
consummate happiness entertained by the author of 
Yom Jones,—by him whose genius handed down te pos- 
terity the inimitable character of Square, with his “eter. 
nal fitness of things.” 

Human Skeleton.—Some workmen employed : behind 
the left wing of the museum at Boulogne, found the 








buried skeleton of half a human body ;"each limb wes 
imprisoned in a series of iron rings woven together; a 
seeond wire, thinner thaf that of the rings, linked the 
whole together, and supported the ligatures at hearly 
equal distances, 

ies.—A piece of anchovy almost instantly re- 
stores the just tone of voice to any one who has become 
hoarse by public speaking. 

Sea Serpents —M. de Liebold has seen two sea ser- 
pents in 1° 29' north Jatitude, in the Chinese seas; they 
floated on the top of the water, then plunged in, and re- 
appeared at a great distunce, but they did not seem to 
be very active. One, the hydrophis pelamis, was from 
eighteen inches to two feet long, and was spotted with 
yellow: the other was venomous. 

Artificial Camphor.—Artificial camphor may be ob- 
tained by passing a current of dry, hydrochloric acid 
gas through oil of turpentine. The absorption of the 
gas by the turpentine takes place with great rapidity, 
especially if the vessel containing the turpentine be sur- 
rounded by ice. Two substances are formed during this 
process, the one solid, and the other liquid, The solid, 
generally called artificial. camphor, is composed of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and chlorine, offers large elongated crys- 
tals: when purified by sublimation, is aromatic in flavour, 
though not strong, burns with a very bright and strong 
green flame, and, unlike cemmon-camphor, is not solu- 
ble in alcohol. Nitrate of silver does not disturb the 
solution, but the alkalis, ¢halk, &c. decompose it, by 
taking from it the hydrochloric acid. + 

Parrots.—M. Flourens has. read before the French 
Academy of Sciences a memoir, written by Dr. Duver- 
noy, of Strasburg, on the tongues of birds; a others 
that of the parrot, which he says does not at all influ- 
ence the power of speaking in this bird, It depends 
chiefly on the perfection of the lower larynx, in which 
the voice of birds is formed, and, according to M. Duver- 
noy, the parrot is the most skilful of all ventriloquists. 

Scales of Fishes.—M. Damesnil, of Wunstorf, states, 
that according to his obseryations, the metallic lustre of 
the scales of fishes, is due to the presence of the purest 
silver, and that the 1200th part of a grain of silver is 
contained in the scale of a carp. 

Premature Interment.—In a French work on the un- 
certainty of the signs of death, and modes of burial, a 
fact is brought forward of a man, now alive, who has 
been buried twice. 

ON TIME. 


FROM THE WELSH OF JOAN TEGID. 


Time flies—it flies—it quicker flies 
Than flows the ocean wave, 

When fiercest, howling winds arise, 
Or wildest tempests rave. 


Time flies—it flies—it quicker flies 
Than any ship can boast, ~ 

When quickest o’er the deep she hies 
On foaming billows tost. 


Time flies—it flies—it quicker flies 
Than th’ eagle on her way, 

When darting from the upper skies 
She drops to seize her-prey, 


Time -flies—it quicker flies, in short 
Than e’en the lightning flies, 

When forked beams are seen to sport 
From east to western skies. 


Quicker is time than words can tell, 
Though swift those accents flow ; 

Consider, then, O man! full well 
How thou should’st live below. 


Mr. Reece, an opulent 
bequeathed 11,000/. towar 
Missionaries, together with 
of his negro-apprentices. eS 

Exvectrica Expertments.—A salad consisting of 
mustard and cress may be produced in a few minutes 
by an electrical experiment. .The process is to immerse 
the seed for a few days previously in.diluted oxymuri- 
atic acid, then sow it in a very light soil, letting it be 
covered with a metallic cover, and next bring in con- 
tact with the electrical machine. By the same agents 
employed in this process, eggs, which require from 19: 
to 21 days application of animal heat to hatch them, 
may be hatched in a few hours, Rain water, apparently 
free from any noxious animalcule, in an hour can be 
rendered fall of living insects. Water, in a short 
period, decomposed into its two component parts, ox 
and hydrogen, and by the same iver restored its 
former state; and platina, the most difficult of all 
metals to melt, in a moment can be fused and calcined 
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by the discharge of an electric battery. An iron bar, 
by the discharge of a sufficient accumulation of the 
clectrie fluid, will become magnetic tu such a degree‘as 
to lift inore than its own weight; and if a pound of red 
Jead and a pound of sulphur be mixed together into a 
mass which no human ingenuity can separate, a stream 
of the electric fuid will do it at once. 

Stream Proven.—Some experiments were tried, on 
Friday week, at Red Moss, near Bolton, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Handley, M. P. for Lincolnshire, Mr. 
Chapman, M. P. for Westmeath, Mr. Smith, of Deans- 
ton, and other members interested in agriculture, with 
a complete and very powerful steam-plough, constructed 
by Mr. Heathcote, M. P. for Tiverton. About six 
acres of raw moss were turned up in a few hours, and 
turned up in a most extraordinary style, sods eighteen 
inches in breadth and nine inches in thickness being 
cut from the furrow, and completely reversed in posi- 
tion, the upper surface of the sod being placed exactly 
where the surface had been before. The possibility of 
ploughing by steam has thus been established, though, 
as the employment of the steam-plough, in preference 
to one drawn by horses, will depend on the comparative 
cost of the two powers, and on that of the two imple- 
ments used, and as there are not at present any suffi- 
cient data for judging what the difference of the cost 
will be, it is not possible to say how far steam is 
likely to be applied to this department of agriculture. 
The plough of Mr. Heatheote, though a very powerful 
machine, appears to.us to be much too complex and 
costly for common agricultural purposes, though we 
have little doubt that it might be used, not only with 
effect’ but advantage, in reclaiming large portions of 
mossland—such as the bogs of Ireland. Indeed, it is 
the opinion of Mr. Heathcote himself, that it would 
not at present answer to employ it in reclaiming a 
smaller portion of bog than 1500 or 2000 acres, though 
it may probably-be cheapened and simplified so as to 
make it ultimately aseful on a smaller scale. 

Tue Girarrrs.—The Manchester steam vessel arrived 
on Tuesday at the Brunswick wharf, Blackwall, from 
Malta, with the four giraffes-on board belonginy to the 
Zoological Society, under the care of M. Thibaut and 
one Maltese and three Nubian attendants. The tallest 
of these animals stands nearly eleven feet, and the 
whole bore the voyage remarkably well, not the slight- 
est alteration being observable in their appearance. In 
the same vessel-have also been brought over a lion for 
the Zoological Gardens, as well as a lynx, and two ga- 
zelles. These interésting animals were taken on 
Wednesday morning from Blackwall to the Zoological 
Gardens at the Regent’s Park. They left the former 
place at 3 o’clock, attended by Mr. Bennett, the secre- 
tary, M. Thibaut, who was attired in an Arab dress, 
the Nubian and Maltese attendants, and a detachment 
of the metropolitam police to keep the road clear of ob- 
struction, and they arrived at the gardens about six 
o'clock. The cavalcade had altogether a very novel 
appearance ; but it appeared tMat these precautions 
were absolutely ssary, as the animals startled at 
the slightest noise, end the different cabs -and other 
conveyances on the line were solicited to remove into 
the adjacent streets, which was, in every instance, at- 
tended to without objection. Some alarm was occa. 
sioned to th mals, in passing a field in the Commer- 
cial road, where: a cow was grazing, and it requi 
some inducement to cause them to go fagward; bu 
they were conducted cee without thuclt diffi- 
culty. The oldest i wenty months, and none 
have attained their full size, which is ordinarily eighteen 
feet. They appear quite reconciled to their new situa- 
tion in the clephant house, and to be not at all incom- 


moded by visiters. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

The “ Elements of International Law, with 
a Sketch of the History of the Science,” by 
Henry Wheaton, L.L. D., has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, in 
a handsome octavo volume. “The object,” 
says Mr. Wheaton, “of the Work has been to 
compile an elementary work for the use of per- 
sons engaged in diplomatic and other forms of 
public ‘life, rather than for mere technical law- 
yers, although he ventures to hope that it may 
not be found wholly useless even to the latter.” 
This is an important book, which we shall take 
an opportunity to examine hereafter. 





Captain Back’s new expedition, it appears, 
is near being commenced. ‘The last London 
paper received says:— , 


His Majesty’s ship Terror, fitting out at Chatham, 
will'sail in a few days to convey Capt. Back to the Arc. 
tic regions, with a view of aseertaining correctly the 
geography of. those parts of northeastern America over 
which the mist of obscurity still hangs so heavy, and to 
which his own late discoveries and the voyage of Sir-J. 
Ross have given an additional interest. He takes, as 
his first lieutenant, Mr. Smyth, wheelast autumn re- 
turned from the completion of a journey from Limz to 
Para, down the Amazon, avd who accompanied Capt. 
Beechey in the Blossom a few years ago through Behr- 
ing’s Straits, in the hope of meeting Capt. Sir J. Frank- 
lin. The ship will muke for Wager Bay, where she 
will be laid up, and parties will proceed west ward acruss 
the neck of land which is supposed to separate that in- 
let from the Polar Sea, or Gulf of Boothia, as Sir J. Ross 
calls it; for the navigation and exploration of which 
they will carry with them light boats already built for 
that purpose. Capt. Back and his gallant companions 
are expected to return within two years. 

_~>_—_ 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 

A History of Russia, in 2 vols; Vol. I. (forming Vol. 
LXXIX. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) The 
Mounfain Decameron, by Jos. Downes; 3 vols. 8vo. 
Sketches of the Coast and Islands of Scotland, and of 
the Isle of Man, by Lord Teignmouth ; 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Tales of the Woods and Fields, being a Second Series 
of “Old Men’s Tales ;” 3 vols. post 8vo. The Magician, 
a Romance, by L. Ritchie; 3 vols. Lord Roldan, a His- 
torical Romance, by A. Cunningham; 3'vols. Memoir 
of William Carey, D. D., by Eustace Carey; 8vo. Saul 
and David, a Sacred Dramatic Poem, by the Rev. E. 
Bagnall, M. M. Case of the Protestants of Ireland, by 
the Rev. M. O'Sullivan, A. M.; 8vo. Masterpieces of 
English Prose Literature, Vol. If. Locke on Educa- 
tion; 12mo. Maclise’s Illustrations to the Reliques of 
Father Prout; 8vo. The Introduction of a Justice of the 
Peace to the Court of Quarter Sessions, by W. Robin. 
son, LL. D.; 12mo.. Wood Leighton, by Mrs.-Howitt ; 
3 vols. 8vo. The Young Divine, by the Rev. W. Fletcher; 
18mo. Excursions in Switzerland, by J. F. Cuooper, 
Esq.; 2 vols. post 8vo. Posthuinous Memoirs of his 
Own Times, by Sir N. W. Wraxall; 3 vols. 8vo. His- 
tory of Wesleyan Methodism in Halifax, by J. U. 
Walker; 12mo. Schloss Hainfield, or a Winter in 
Lower Styria, by Capt. Basil Hall; 8vo. Noureddin, 
or the Talisman of Futurity, by C. J. Finch. Tales of 
Fashion and Reality, by thc Wisses Beauclerk, First Se- 
rics; post 8yo. Two Essays,on Assurance and Pardon, 
by Dr. Ralph Wardlaw ; 12mo. 
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Hew American pudlications. 
Elements of International Law, with a Sketch of the 
History of the Science. By Henry Wheaton, LL. D., 
resident Minister at the Court of Berlin; 1 vo!. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
The Physiology of Digestion, considered with relation 
e princ:ples of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M. D.; 
. 12mo. Boston : Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 
mward; or Christian Progression. By Gregory T. 
Bedeli, D. D.; 18mo. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 
Physical Theory of Another Life. By the author of 
“ Natural History of Enthusiasm ;” 1 vol. 12m9. New 
York: D. Appleton. 
Agnes Serle. By the author of “The Heiress ;” 2 
vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
A Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines on Rail- 
roads, By F. M. G. De Pambour; 1 vol. 8vo. Same 
publishers. 


See eel 


REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 
June 22,—James N. Poindexter, Greensboro’, Ala. 
July 6,—Thomas J. Latham, Pantego, N.C. 
June 24,—Timothy Davis, St. Marie’s Landing, Mo. 
July 9,—George G. Brewer, Annapolis, Md. 
June 18,—S. Bolivar Buckner, Mumfordville, Ky. 
July 8,—S. B, Bates, Ithica, N. Y. 
— 9,—W. D. Ewing, New Lisbon, O. 
— 6 —Jobn. Nuttall, Louisville, Ky. 
—— 4,.—D. H. Conrad, Martinsburg, Va. 
— 13,—Otis Loring, Hyannis, Barnstable Co., Mass. 
—— 12,—Edward A. La Forest, Rock Bottom, Mass. 
—— 17,—Edward M'Gee, Goshenville, Pa: 
—— 15—J. H. Moore, Oxford, O. 
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